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merely had the effect of vastly increasing the strength of the
socialists as a factor in German politics, and of rendering the
labor difficulties more acute. He, therefore, suggested to
the emperor the idea that he should endeavor to solve
both problems by means of an international congress,
under his own presidency, at which means should be de-
vised for reconciling the interests of socialism with the
state, and those of capital with labor.

William, with all his common-sense and cleverness, has
inherited from his ancestress, Queen Louise, and one
might almost say from his grand-uncle, King Frederick
William IV., a very strongly developed tendency towards
idealism. It was to this phase of his nature that the
recommendation of Professor Hintzpeter particularly ap-
pealed, and the more he considered the matter, the more
he discussed it with his old tutor, the more convinced he
became that it was in his power to solve the difficulties of
both socialism and labor, and thus to earn the gratitude,
not only of his own people, but of the entire civilized
world.

Of course, Prince Bismarck immediately realized the
Utopian character of the scheme, saw its impracticability,
and proceeded to condemn it with more than his ordinary
irritability and brusquerie. Finding, however, that the
emperor was not to be argued out of the idea of holding
a labor conference, he proceeded to ridicule it, and what
was worse, to cause it. to be scoffed at and treated with
derision as the vaporings of an inexperienced and alto-
gether too generous-minded youth, in German as well as
foreign papers, which William knew derived their inspira-
tion from the chancellor's palace in the Wilhelmstrasse.

All this served to embitter the relations between the
emperor and the prince. The latter perceived that thes policy had the Prussian constitution, shortlynd is so well trained to follow her ini-them !ular school
